CHAPTER VII
Riwo Pargyul

THE peak which was the last objective of our journey
possessed a topical interest in that it had been ascended to a
point well over 19,000 feet quite early in the nineteenth century
by two enterprising Scotsmen, the brothers Gerard, who
travelled all over the country of Khunu and published a diary
which shows them to have been honest observers, unblinded by
racial prejudice. In those days, when travel was more of an
adventure than it is now, doubtless only those attempted it
who were impelled by a keen curiosity to see and learn. It
would be sad if the development of communications were to
end in doing away with all possibility of genuine travel.
Considering the early date of their expedition, when only thirty
years had elapsed since the first ascent of Mont Blanc, and when
the Pillar Rock in our own Ennerdale was still virgin ground,
the height which they attained is a highly creditable perform-
ance, though that does not imply that they did any serious
climbing. The snow-line is very high and a number of
subsidiary points could be reached in a couple of days5 laborious
plodding over scree, without setting foot on snow. But for all
that, to have braved such an altitude involved real enterprise at
that time.

Many legends connected with Riwo Pargyul exist, for in
common with all permanent snow its twin peaks are regarded
as sacred by the Tibetans. One of the chapels in the temple
at Nako is dedicated to the genius of the mountain; but it is
now derelict, devoid of an altar and all furniture. On a rock
near by, the imprint of the god's huge foot is pointed out.

There are even tales of early ascents: a pious lama, so it is
rumoured, had actually climbed to the summit long ago. In
more recent times a party of four villagers ascended the moun-
tain on a quest for sapphires. When they reached the highest
pinnacle they found it to be formed out of a huge sapphire